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Once more I sat in my school-room, and another day’s 
labor had closed. I had mended my silk apron-—for once 
my dinner basket was void of rent garments, and I had 
poured wine and oil upon the wounds of beart and brain. 
My school hadimproved. John sat straight in his seat 
Peter, only occasionally, now informed his next neighbor 
of his near proximity, by the use of that natural weapon of 
a school-boy, a pin,—rows of which were firmly imbedded in 
the outer covering ofa large class of my pupils—a very 
useful article in time of need, but productive of a small 
amount of annoyance, at times, and especially had I found 
it so during the last few months. 

Amelia no longer whispered with impunity from morning 
till night, but confined herself, to now and then, a gentle 
raid upon her most intimate frend, giving vent to her 
secrets in only here and there, a volley, which now, hardly 
disturbed the peaceful serenity of my feelings, 80 much had 
these aspects of my school-room improved during my short 
stay in the regions. 1 hoped in time, to correct even these 
disturbances, and that soon I might have the semblance, at 
least, of partial order. 

My classes would now rise for recitation at the tap of the 
bell, though occasionally a laggard might be seen toiling be- 
hind, and at times, some one of my most docile lambs of the 
flock, would feel himself called upon to take a dutiful jeap, 
and “do” several feet Of flooratajump. But these were 
only gentle inspirations, and helped to remind me that 
“watch and pray” must be ever my motto, for surely the 
total depravity was a seed thoroughly implanted in the 
breasts of these youthful heroes. 

My class in Monroe’s Second [Reader had learned their 
letters | also, 'were beginning to read in easy readings! I 
felt that progress had been made in the right direction, al- 
though the parents constantly affirmed that their children 
were learning nothing, and that they ought to be in the 
Third Reader. But I was decided, and had taken a firm 
step. I had a contract for the year, signed by every member 
of the school board, and it was my full intention to remsin 
until the final moment of its expiration, and have a good 
achool, too,—I would not have whispering—neither would I 
have sighing, groaning, spitting, and jamping, although 
this sort of calisthenics was still somewhat in practice. 
Neither should in vacuo be the motto of my work, al- 
though in this direction J had much trouble. Upon my 
first entrance into the school, did I but strike the bell 
for a recitation, and not a pupil would stir from their seats; 
they would sit as oblivious of my call, as if they had been 
mutes in a deaf and dumbasylum. The utmost persistence 
had been necessary to overcome their habit, and whence it 
had originated I could scarcely tell. But upon minute in- 
quiry, I ascertained that my predecessor had managed the 
whole machinery of her school room by special rules. Did 
they disobey in one respect, they were to be punished by a 
certain method; did they transgress in some other direction, 
and another rule formed the penalty. Every departure 
from order had a punishment attached, and their observ- 
ance was as strictly adhered to, as if they had been Medic 
and Persian archives laid down by satraps under an absolute 
monarchy. 

Under such a regime, I could do nothing. My whole 
school time would have been spent in inflicting punish- 
ments, but I found upon first trial, that the only way in 
which I could possibly get a class upon the floor, in the 
right time and order was to inform them that a single trans- 
gression would be followed by a severe penalty—orly then 
would that severe deafness be overcome. 

Never before had I heard of so futile » method of school 





discipline. We think few teachers could succeed with such 
ap array of codes appended to their school work. I did not 
wonder that ten-year old boys could not read. The whole 
time must have been spent in punishment and discipline. 
Had this teacher improved her hours in teacning her classes 
interesting the pupils in their lessons, inventing different 
methods of instruction,and new ways of presenting ler sub- 
jects, making them pleasant, entertaining and instructive. 
and punishments of such an intense combination would not 
have been necessary. Instruction would have been a 
pleasure and her school would have reached its desired ob- 
ject—The Development of Mind. SARAH STERLING. 
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\BY 8. D, BURCHARD, D. D. 

There can be no doubt that activity and not rest is the 
great law of the universe. Everything which God has 
made works in its own particular sphere. Nothing trans- 
cends its appointed limit, but does its own work, that for 
which it has a peculiar aptitude. Thus all the appliances 
of nature—the sun, the moon, the stare, the winds, the 
waves, the tides of ocean are all doing their allotted work. 
Nothing in this wide creation was made in vain. Every- 
thing has its use, and is endowed wtth peculiar gifts and 
adaptations for the accomplishment of its particular mis- 
sion. Thus, in the great work-shop of human industries, 
everyone has his or her department of labor—sometbiag to 
do—some mission to accomplish for the glory of God, and 
the well-being of our fellows. We have not all the same 
gifts or talents, neither are we all required to do the same 
thing. Every one to his calling. Let every one follow the 
bent of his own mind, and if it lead him to be a mechanic 
or a farmer, then let him be a mechanic or a farmer. Be 
something for which he has the natural aptitude or passiom 
as in no other sphere will he excel or succeed. Many are 
in professions for which they have no special adaptations, 
to which they have now been called. and in which they 
will meet with disappointment and failure. 

The point we make is that every one must work, but 
work in his own sphere or calling, for which he has by 
nature a passion—some peculiar qualifications. That there 
should be division of labor to realize the highest civiliza- 
tion and the best interest of society is obvious enough, and 
every one should seek to know, at the outset of life where 
his niche in the temple of industry is, and where ha will be 
moat likely to succeed. 

Some are designed and adapted to be merchants, others. 
ministers ; some “hewers of wood and drawers of water ;” 
others are born to teach. Let every one be fully persuaded 
in his own mind. Labor, some where, is the universal law. 
In nature there is no pause, because there is no friction, no 
consequent weariness, and no need of rest. Not so in hu- 
man activity. The curse of the apostacy is on us, and on 
matter what may be our labor, whetber of the hand or 
head, back or brain, in the class-room or in the closet, no 
matter where, we weary under the pressure of toil, and 
need rest and recreation. Now when the heat of summer 
is upon us, aod mind and body are worn and weary, how 
gratefully do we 2s pastors and teachers hail the few weeks 
of allotted vacation. The mind and the body call for it ; our 
highest usefulness demands it ; our patrons, and people will 
be the gainers for it. We shall come back to our work 


with new zest and vigor. But where shall we go, and what 
wedo? There will be a scattering; we of the city strug- 
gling in this arena of dust and beat will go to the country, 
to the meadows, the orchards, the streams, the foreste. the 
fields. Some will go to the great watering places, where 
every sense and taste are gratified. We have tried all 
places and we have, at last, given the preference, for a part 








of our vacation at least, to Saratoga; not becaure of the 
music, the gaiety, the fashion of the place; not because of 
the races, the gambling saloons, and the various devices for 
extracting money from the young and unwary, but because 
of the dry, wholesome and tonic atmosphere, and above all 
for the incomparable 
CONGRESS, 

a spring whose waters fail not; impregnated with medici- 
nal qualities combined in nature’s own laborato:y, and pre- 
eminently adapted to quicken the torpid liver, and tone up 
the system, which has been over-taxed by too long continu- 
ed work, Let Bro. Murray and others go to the Adiron- 
dacks if they will, and amuse themselves with the rifle and 
the reel, making deer and trout their victims and their 
spoils ; we shall lay off for a season at Saratoga, drinking at 
these fountains of health, and every day gaining strength 
for thegreat duties and mission of life. 

If one desire to see the beauties of nature and art exqui- 
sitely blended, and enjoy to the full, the luxury of the 
finest music, let him go the park when the stars are reflect- 
ed from the bosom of the quiet lake, and the moonbeams 
shimmer through the leaty branches of the trees, and the 
poet’s vision of a paradise regained will be faintly, if not 
fully realized. Then let him stroll down to 

THE GEYSER, 

& spouting spring, whose waters are for the healing of the 
nation—a tonic—a cathartic, and a moat delicious beverage. 
It is rapidly gaining celebrity, and excels in its chemical 
analysis the renowned chalybeate waters of Germany. Bat 
wherever we go, whether to the quiet country, the rustic 
farm house, to the forest solitudes, to the Adirondacks, 
Long Branch, Newport or Saratoga, let us have rest and 
recreation, and come back to our work with the dew and 
energy of youth upon us. 





Higher Education. 


[Address of Horatio Seymour, betore the Alumni of Madi- 
son University, June 19, 1878.] 

A controversy has grown up about the Schools, Academ- 
ies and Colleges of our country; and it has gone so far as 
to excite on one hand in the minds of some, a hostility to 
the support by the public of any but what is called Primary 
Education. On the other hand, are those who hold that it 
is the duty of the General Government to estab’ish, at the 
public cost, great universities, and iu the end to assume a 
jurisdiction over the education of the American people. Both 
of these parties are hostile to our present system, which has 
grown up through a long course of years, and which has al- 
ways been identified with the structure of American society 
and forms of government. Both of these extreme parties are 
wrong. One because they look at the subject solely in the 
light of the influence of learning upon the man who gains 
it; the other, because they disregard the genius of our gov- 
ernment. 

The phrase “ educated class” suggests the idea which is 
so general, that education is something that belongs to 
classes, and not toall conditionsof men. This had its origin 
in those days when learning was locked up in religious es- 
tablishments, where alone it found refuge from the radeness 
and disorders which marked the dark ages. 

There is still in the public mind an impression that Col- 
leges and Academies are in some way mainly for the ad- 
vantage of particular professions, and not for the general 
good. It is true that this is the case in Earope, but it is not 
true here. There society is so stratified that what aids one 
class, is of little benefit to others. The feeling that educa- 
tion in its highest forms givee advantages to some at times 
to the cost of others, is untrue and hurtful. 

Our society is not stratified or divided by hard, unyield- 
ing lines of demarkation; our goveraments know no dis- 
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tinctions of rank; our usuages make the freest intercourse 
among all; binds them in the strong bonds of common in- 
terest; makes constant changes in wealth amd influence, 
and shifting reiationships are rules, not accidents, in our 
social system. 

The grea tpeculiarity of the American system, which dis- 
tinguishes it from al! others, which at once demands educa. 
tion and makes education, is the way it distributes the pow- 
ers and duties of office. Its roots run through all the land. 
They seek outin every spot, no matter how remote, men 
upon whom it imposes the duty as officials in all that re- 
lates to the welfare of their several townships. It ealls upon 
some to administer the Jaw upon local questions which 
spring up in their neighborhood, Another class are made 
conservators of the peace, and are armed with the authority 
to arrest offenders. Others look after the common financial 
interest. Some take care of the highways, and others have 
charge of schools; and when these act wisely and well, all 
in a little time are taught the full measure of their duties 
to the public in which they live. 

Aw I said, this isasystem which educates and demands 
education, Inthe course of a large experience in public 
affairs, I have been struck with the wisdom of men trained 
in thie way, in all that relates to our State or country. They 
are well grounded in the rudiments of government. When 
we look through the different departments of our laws, we 
find that their due administration, in the cities or towns in 
which we live, concerns us a hundred fold more than all 
others. The protection of lite and property, the security of 
our homes, the good or bad influences which guard or as- 
sail our families, mainly depend upon the conduct of our 
home governments. Itis here that education is of vital 
importance, Here it must be cherished; not only by the 
local community, but in every bome and at every fireside: I 
do know which error is the greatest, that which would 
take away his home subject and give jurisdiction to the gen- 
eral government, or that which holds our Common Schools 
may teach too much, and that Academies and Colleges are 
for the benefit of a class and not for the general welfare. 

The early history of education in New York is one of 
which every citizen should be proud; and we who are not 
of Dutch lineage, should express our obligations to the Hol- 
landers for what they did when they. bore rule over our 
territories, then called New Netherlands. They required as 
a condition in grants of large tracts to patroons, that they 
should send teachers with those who were to settle upon 
them. The earliest notice I can find in American history of 
a tax for school purposes was levied by the Dutch colonists, 
to put up a school-house near the harbor of New York. 

Schools of the simplest kind awaken a desire for learning. 
As they improve in the character of their teachings, this de- 
sire increases, and higher attainments are sought. As edu- 
cation becomes thus more varied and far-reaching, it natu- 
rally demande a division of institutions, where its different 
degrees can be most conviently taught. These are called 
Schools, Academies, Colleges or Universities, for conveni- 
ence of designation, while they are all but parts of one con- 
tinuous course. These upheld by public aid, by private ben, 
efactions, and by the sums paid by those who struggle for 
learning, make our American system of education. Born, 
nurtured and developed at the same time, and in the same 
ways, and as an essential part of our political institutions, I 
claim that it is entitled to the same measure of support ani 
confidence in its wisdom, which we give to the stractures of 
our government. 

Bat this American system of instruction, which has grown 
from the combined influences of public laws, of private lib- 
erality, and the personal exertions of those who sought to 
gain knowledge, issharply crittcised by those who hold that 
our General Government’ should erect great Universities. 
They look upon that as the great central source trom which 
should emanate law, learning and industrial prosperity. 
They forget the fact that history should teach them thet 
this central political body is itself but an emanation from 
the power, patriotism, and intelligence of the States and the 
communities covering this broad continent. Constantly un- 
dergoing changes of the men who compose it, some going 
up to it from their respective constituencies, and others re- 
turning to the body of the people which they ence repre. 
sented, the central power of our government can only re- 
flect, it cannot cultivate the virtue or intelligence of the 
American people. All will agree in this proposition, how- 
ever we may differ about the jurisdiction of Congress. To 
take the subject of education away from the popular care 
would give it a deadly blow. The very fact thatthe duty 
of cherishing it is distributed to every township and carried 
home to every citizen, is of itself a better system for teach. 
ing the minds, lifting up the morals, and ennobling the 
patriotism of the people, than can ever be devised by all the 
wisdom that ever has, or can be assembled at Washington. 

The peculiarity of our system is not se much the destruc 
tion of political powers as it is their distribution. It leaves 
more with the people of each town and county than is usual 





elsewhere. The question of schools and the measure of aid 
which shall be given to them by the public, either by taxa- 
tion, by private contributions, or other methods, are mainly 
left to the decisions of local communities. 

I cannot at this time dwell upon questions which have ex- 
cited the public mind about our common schools, the amount 
of instruction they should give, the way in which they 
should be conducted, nor the extent to which they should 
be kept up by taxpayers. But I wish to show what educa. 
tion does for all classes of men engaged in the active duties 
of life and repel the charge that the higher institutions of 
learning can any way be hurtful to elementary education. 
While this idea is not distinctly stated, nevertheless in a 
covert way it runs through the arguments of those who ob- 
ject to giving them any measure of public aid. Those who 
urge these objections, unconsciously perhaps, teach that 
knowledge is not only property in the usual sense of the 
term, but that it held by some to the disadvantage of sthers, 
and is therefore in some degrees hostile to those who lack 
it. 

In an able address, marked by many truths well stated, it 
is charged that colleges and high schools supported by the 
State “are fungi on the common school system.” It may be 
that cities and towns are at times wrongfully taxed for their 
support ; but that isa wrong tothe taxpayer. But no amount 
of instruction in one school can harm another, when the 
last is, according to the opponents of secondary education, 
rightiully limited to primary teaching. The eloquent au- 
thor of this address gives a list of subjects taught in high- 
er schools and then asks: “if they are necessary to fit a 
man to vote to enable him to comprehend his rights under 
the Federal Government and State Constitution ; especial- 
ly when the pulpit, the press, and the rostrum are continu- 
ally enlightening him asto his duties. Must the typical 
citizen be able to reduce an equation or construe a page in 
Sallust ?” In a good degree, he answers the very objec- 
tion he urges when he states that the pulpit, the press, and 
the rostrum enlighten tne citizen. He shows that while it 
may not be necessary, each man should be taught in schools 
all the knowledge to which he refers. Yet it is demanded 
by his welfare, bis rights and duties as a citizen, that some 
one should be able to solve the problems of science, and tell 
him of the teachings and warnings of history. When he 
learns these things from the lips.or pens of those who have 
been taught them, all their knowledge becomes his knowl- 
edge, and with them he reaps the harvest which they have 
cultivated. The errors of this address—one of the most able 
given on that side of the question—grow ou: of the fact that 
it underrates the duties of an American citizen. We are 
willing that the charscter of these duties shall determine 
the measure of public aid which shall be given to education. 
The spirit and life of our republic demand not only the dis- 
tribution of powers as an essential part of our system of 
government, but they also require that social and political 
duties shali be put upon each man, which should be per- 
formed with intelligence and fidelity. These are not mere- 
ly the statutory duties of making and enforcing laws, but 
are the higher and broader duties of making and enforcing 
the unwritten laws, the usages and moral standards which 
mark and measure the civilization of people. Diffused pow- 
er demands diffused education. The system which makes 
all men members of the governing clase, demands higher 
education than the mere primary elements of learning. 
Power and knowledge given to the people make the ele- 
ment of republicanism. 

Strip from our workshops all that learning has devised or 
discovered, and you would stop the wheels of profitable in- 
dustry. Strike out of existence all that our higher schools 
have done to aid our pursuits, and a dark cloud would over- 
shadow ourland. Destroy the intelligence they have diffus- 
ed among all classes, and all forms of property would sink 
in value. The learned taculty of this institution have given 
to the world a thousand fold more of benefits from their 
learning than they have gained for themselves. ‘In view of 
these facts, what becomes of the charge that wrong is done 
to labor or to property when diffusive learning is upheld to 
some degree at the public cost? We protest in behalf of 
those who in early life could not gain education ; in behalf 
of taxpayers, against the teachings of those who would sub- 
ject knowledge to the rules which govern dealings in 
material things. It is to higher and more subtle and broad 
er laws we must look to meet our wants than those which 
suffice for the sale of property from one man to another, If 
people ask for knowledge, the supply must come from the 
wisdow of laws which promote learning, from the liberality 
of men and societies which endow schools and colleges, and 
from the learning and wisdom ot those who can conduct and 
make them potent in the elevation of States. 

Nothing can be more hurtful than a feeling that learn- 
ing helps men of one conditaon more than of another. It 
may grow upif the value of knowledge to all is not kept 
alive inthe public mind. At first view it may look as if only 
wealth or leisure could gain it and reap its great rewards. 





But turn to the map of the earth and you will find that in 
those countries, where science has made its greatest pro- 
gress, tax-payers and laborers are best protected and paid. 
In such countries all forms of property reach the highest 
values. If it is alleged the public may not rightfully be 
charged with the cost of any education save that which fits 
for the duty of citizenship, and that all other branches are 
to be cut off, it is to be said in reply, that all kinds of learn- 
ing are knit together and give mutual strength. They train 
the mind in ways to perceive more clearly on all points. as 
exercise of every muscle gives vigor tothe body and en- 
ables men to overcome material difficulties in every field of 
labor. What are the rights of laborers? Not only equal 
laws to give them a fair chance to gain wealth, but asystem 
of education which will place them on a level mentally and 
morally as high as that held by any. 

It is the glory of our land that its system of education 
which has grown up with our government, has scattered 
broadcast the knowledge which has not only given political 
freedom, material welfare and mental activity, but has 
made the very world in which we live a better home for us 
than it is for those who live in it without learning, and who 
cannot see its wonders and its glories through eyes darken- 
ed by ignorance. I have dwelt upon the policy of our laws 
with regard to education because they have been assailed, 
and not because I would make them its sole reliance. I do 
not undervalue private liberality, which in noble ways 
shows a sense of the duty of men to help their fellowmen 
by endowing schools and colleges, nor will I so place 
knowledge within the reach of those who seek it that it 
could be gained without the efforts which make vigorous 
manhood, Our American system of education should be 
carried to perfection by the aid of wise laws, by the endow- 
ments of citizens, and by the efforts to gain knowledge of 
those who soek it. Nét one but all of these must be used 
to give full effect to the principles which pervade not only 
the American system of education, but its social and politi- 
cal organization. 





BOOKS. 


APPLETON’S SERIES OF READERS. The examination of 
of the second of this series confirms the good impression 
produced by the first. The first ten years of a child’s school 
life is spent with a reader in his hand; during the first two 
that book is his constant companion ; hence, the reader is a 
very important volume. It is generally made by selecting 
pieces supposed to be suitable for the age and advancement 
of the pupil ; and this is supposed to be an easy task ; lately 
it has been conceded not go easy to select these pieces. But 
to make a reader in this mechanical way would be really a 
great mistake. The pupil comes to school to learn lan- 
guage, not words only; he needs to know that words repre- 
sent thoughts. If there has been any great progress made 
in past years in teaching reading, it has been in showing 
the pupils that there is a relation between words and 
thoughts. The old method was to get the word, the new is 
to see that the pupil knows what the word means. The old 
method was a very mechanical one ; it considered language 
as a means to knowledge; the new sees that words are 
knowledge—the very body of thought itself. Hence the 
method used must vary greatly from the the mechanical 
method once universally pursued, and even now still largely 
pursued in many schoals. This series of readers is con- 
structed to aid} the teacher to impart a knowledge of 
language, not of words alone; hence, the various exercises 
in reading point to cultivating power and skill in using 
language. The second reader admirably furthers this end. 
The engravings are well calculated to interest the pupil ; 
they illustrate the text not only, but they also form the 
basis for questions. The great object, however, aimed at is 
to gradually impart a knowledge of language to the pupil ; 
the suggestions of the authors are extremely valuable to 
this end; they really epen a new era, in which the reading 
book will hold a higher and more important place than ever 
before. This second reader advances the idea of the series, 
and with first will form two impo:tant steps in the work to 
be done in properly teaching reading. 

HARVARD AND Its SURROUNDINGS. The second edition 
of “Harvard and Its Surrounding,” which has recently been 
issued by the publisher, Mr. Moses King, has been perfected 
from the first edition, and appears in time to serve asa 
guide-bonk tothe many visitors at Harvard during com— 
mencement week. It also is full of information which the 
graduates will be glad to preserve in such compact form, 
and it may well be consulted by those who propose sending 
sons to the university. An outline history of the institution 
is placed in the opening of the volume; a list of the presi- 
dents from the beginning is given; # sketch of the govern- 
ment, ststistics of attendance. hours of instruction a week 
compared with other colleges; the principal fitting schools 
of Harvard; the funds for aid to students, and the annua! 
expenses of students,—all find place in the opening chapter. 
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Following this is “A Walk Through Harvard,” in which 
the numerous buildings of the aniversity are visited, and 
About the old 
buildings are gathered many incidents of significance, not 
only to the university, but to the whole country and to the 
world of letters. Photographs of all the important edifices, 
taken when the trees were leafisss, so they appear to best 
architectural advantage, accompany the descriptions. The 
college library — Gore hall—receives good notice, and the 
rules for drawing books and the great value of the library 
are also placed before the the reader. Memorial hall is also 
described at length, with the Sanders Theatre. Base ball, 
gymnastics and boating receive their due proportion of at- 
tention, and the different departments all take their turn at 
the author’s pen. Following the account of the university 
is a sketch of the chief points of interest in Cambridge, well 
illustrated, so that by the whole book the stranger can get a 
good idea of the place where the Harvard student receives 
his education, and the familiar mind can get a convenient 
manual of reference, Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of one 
dollar. Moses King, Publisher, Cambridge, Mass. 

“ TaLEs OF ANCIENT GREECE,” by Rev. G. W. Cox, from 
the press of Jansen, McClurg & Co., is not, as the title might 
suggest, a volume of stories from ancient history, but a 
really charming adaptation of the Greek mythological tales, 
to the reading of children. They have appeared heretofore 
in the “Tales from Greek Mythology,” “The gods and 
heroes,” and “Tales of Thebes and Argos,” and are now 
brought together in a very neat volume of 372 pages, on 
fine white paper, with gilt edges, selling for $2.00. It is 
doubtful if these tales, ante-dating history in their origin. 
and yet fresh with the charms of youth toall who read 
them for the first time, were before ever presented in so 
chaste and popular form. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR Exercises. By the Rev. Richard 
Morris, M.A., and H. Courthope Bowen, M.A., New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The services of Dr. Morris in furnishing aids to the study 
of English grammar, especially as viewed in the light of re- 
cent historical investigations, have been great. The pres- 
ent volume is of a popular nature, and belongs to the series 
of Literature Primers now in course of publication, under 
the editorship of Dr. J. R. Green. It forms a counterpart, 
in the shape of an elementary parsing-book, to Dr. Morris’ 
excellent Primer of English Grammar, published in the 
same series. 


Two more of Rev. Canon Farrar’s temperance sermons 
have been published in one pamphlet, entitled “ Between 
the Living and the Dead,” and “ Reasons for being an Ab- 
stainer,” by the National Temperance Society (58 Reade St.) 
Another one by Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D., is “An Ancient 
Model of Youthful Temperance ;” the subject being Daniel, 
his temptation and victory. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert of New York announce a “ Bi- 
ographical Memoir of William Cullen Bryant,” from the pen 
of his intimate friend Gen. James Grant Wilson, himself a 
poet, editor and author. This will be incorporated in a Me. 
morial Edition of Mr. Bryant’s well known“ Library of Po- 
etry and Song,” of which nearly 100,000 copies have been 
sold. 

Oliver Diteon & Co., Boston, have recently published “A 
New Method for Thorough Bose,” an instructive took for 
playing church or glee music, and all other kinds printed 
in four or more parts, on the organ or piano, by A. N, John- 
son. These words, which compose the title, describe so 
plainly the plan of the book that more information is un- 
necessary; but for the benefit of our readers who are not ac- 
quainted with the meaning of Thorough Base, we subjoin 
the following. 

The term isan old-fashioned one, and has had various 
meanings. It ia sometimes confounded with ‘ Harmony,” 
but now means quite a different thing. If a person knows 
that the letters C, E, and G, played at once on the piano, 
constitute a Chord called the Chord of C, such a person 
knows something about Thorough Base. If a person knows 
that playing the Chord of C, of F, and of C again, one after 
the other, sounds well, such a person knows a little about 
Harmony. Thorough Base is the “spelling” or orthography 
of chord musis,and Harmony is the grammar; giving rules 
for the proper succession of chords. 

Another of their musical publications is “The School 
Song Book,” containing two and three-part songs, with a 
thorough course of elementary study and practice adapted 
to young ladies’ seminaries and normal schools, by C. Ever-\ 
est. professor of music in the girls’ Normal School of Phila- 
del phia. 

“Precious Jewels,” a collection of songs for Sabbath 
Schools by J. H. Leslie, and R. B Mahaffey (Publisher C. 
M. Cady, 107 Duane street, New York), is attracting con- 
siderable attention. The songs are not difficult, and we 
should judge would prove a welcome addition to the music 
in Sundsy-Schools. 


NEW MUSIC. 
The song “Grandfather's Clock,” by Henry C. Work, 
which has become so popular has been arranged in a waltz 
form (85 cents) by Alberto Herman, alse a caprice (40 cts.) 
The latter is more difficult, and consequently mor brilliant 
than the former which only claims the merits of being a 
dance to the time of “ Grandfather’s Clock.” 


‘The Fisher and his Boy,” a descriptive song by Chas. H. 
Gabriel (Price, 40 cents) The words have in themselves no 
especial force, and the air is simple ; the beauty of the piece 
lies in the singing of it. ~ If sung in a common-place man- 
ner, it is but a hackneyed affair; but sung with taste, feel- 
ing and skill, it is pronounced beautiful, the minor chords 
in the accompaniment giving it a pathetic air. All three of 
the above are published by C. M Cudy (formerly of the firm 
of Root & Cady), 107 Duane St., New York. 


The August number of the Magazine of American His- 
tory, has a third article from the pen of Mr. B. F. deCosta. 
The article treats of his map, the Nurth American section 
of which is reproduced now with the coast lines for the first 
time, as an illustration to the text. A copy of the map is 
known to have been presented to Henry VIII. The editor 
contributes a sketch of William Livingstone, the War Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey in the Revolution. This is followed 
by an account of the seige of Savannah in 1779, written at 
the time by John Harris Cruger, Colonel in the Royal Pro- 
vincials, and sent to his brother and fatherin New York 
City. The notes are full of historical details, 


Tue Popular Science Monthly. The July number opens 
with an article on “Science and Civilization,” by Prof. 
Dubois Raymond, of the University of Berlin, which is full 
of fresh. and original views presented with great force and 
clearness. His consideration of them is of course shaped by 
the theories of the evolutionists, and covers much ground 
that all thoughtful readers must find highly interesting, 
however some of them may question his conclusions, Prof. 
Tyndall is the author of a paper on fog signals, which he 
has been for some years investigating. The question of the 
pain caused by hanging is treated by Dr. Roger S. Tracy, 
who concludes that the operation is almost wholly painless, 
and quotes numerous instances to support his position. The 
other articles are of great variety and interest in all lines 
of scientific investigation. 





Letters to Teachers, 


No. 11. 

“Foop.”—As science advances persons come to know 
more about the relations which kuman beings may proper- 
ly hold to life and health, and the question of what one 
shall eat and drink increases in importance. In this direc- 
tion it may fairly be said that what foods are good for per- 
sone in one set of conditions are not, or may not be good for 
persons under quite different conditions. In a broad way 
the line may be drawn between those who spend vital force 
by muscular labor, and those who, as teachers, expend it by 
thought andemotion. The food which is necessary for the 
bodily worker might not, on the whole, be the best kind of 
food for the thinker. Teachers are specially drawn upon 
in that their profession requires of them to furnish, not only 
knowledge to their puptls, but vital magnetism whereby 
this knowledge may be taken in and made to take on me- 
morable or lasting impressions. 

It is a thing not generally known by teachers whether of 
ordinary or advanced attainments that, whoever undertakes 
to communicate knowledge to another —as teachers dv in 
their school, or ministers do in the pulpit, or lawyers do in 
acourt-room—is not infrequently compelled to furnish ideas 
not cnly, but magnetism as well, whereby to force thoughts 
into the consciousness of their pupils, till memory can fix 
them and keep them there. He is the better teacher, or 
preacher, or pleader who, other things being equal, can 
furnish, not merely ideas, or pricciples, or suggestions ; but 
who can, in addition, furnish a magnetic fluid by which and 
through which thoughts can be conveyed to the sensorium 
of the pupil and there lodged to be remenabered. 

Every school, academy or college bas its dull scholars. 
These are so for the want of vital magnetism in their own 
bodies to make them apt to learn. Memory is not a faculty, 
but it is the outcome of mental fasulties acting in combina- 
tion. Ifa person isso conditioned by build of body as to 
be low in quantity of vital magnetism, it is impossible for 
him to be a quick, apt stadent, unless magnetism is furoish- 
ed. The teacher who bas such a scholar and makes him a 
good student, has to furnish the material whereby the 
child’s consciousness becomes quickened and he becomes 
apt to learn. 

This process is very exhausting and is often the secret of 
the debility which teachers show. It isthe real reason why 
teachers in colleges, academies and schools, and why preach- 
ers, and lawyers who plead before jurors, and public lec- 
turers, become 80 enfeebled in the pursuit of their profes- 





sion. The work they do is exceedingly taxing to their nerv- 


ous systems. A question of vast importance therefore to 
teachers, under such disposition and elimination of vital 
force is, how can the wastage of it be made good? This 
brings me to the discussion of food and its uses. At once, 
it becomes obvious to a thoughtful observer that what may 
be good food fora man of muscle may not be for a man of 
mind, or that a woman who has in charge from forty toa 
hundred and forty scholars may need different food from a 
woman who goes out every day to wash and iron, So low 
however, is the conception of the most thoroughly eaucated 
persons on this subject, that in boarding houses attached to 
colleges, where those board who teach in academies, in 
families whose children are sent to school, no discrimina- 
tion is mate between the foods they eat and those which 
manual laborersconsume. For the want of this knowledge 
do teachers break down. How to make this discrimination, 
I will undertake to show in my next letter. 
JAMES C. JACKSON, 








‘—-_eo> 


Oxygen as a Curative Agent. 





The air we breathe is made up of nitrogen and oxygen, 
two distinct elements, in the proportion of four parts of ni- 
trogen to one of oxygen. In respiration the nitrogen is 
thrown out of the lungs, but the oxygen is avsorbed into 
the blood, where it forms a chemical union with the carbon- 
aceous matter which it finds there, and the result is the pro- 
duction ot carbonic acid gas, which is exhaled with the 
breath. 

The blood is thus relieved of its impurities, and is left of 
a bright crimson color. In this staie it is returned to the 
other half of the heart, to be again sent on its life and health 
dispensing round. Again it is returned to the lungs loaded 
with more impurities, thus ever completing the circle of life. 
Now, it can readily be seen that if from any cause we get an 
insufficient supply of oxygen, the b'ood cannot be entirely 
relieved of its impurities, and will be sent tothe arteries 
in an unhealthy condition 

This is found to be one of the most fruitful causes of de- 
pressed vitality and consequent impared health; and un- 
less an occasional larger supply of oxygen is obtained by 
persons who fall into these vicious modes of perspiration 
freedom from some form of discase is impossible. Ever 
since the discovery of oxygen, and a knowledge of its special 
use in the animal economy, physicians and chemists have, 
naturally enough, looked to it asthe means by which vital- 
ity might be restored when lost by disease. 

The history of the new remedy now so widely known as 
“Compound Oxygen,” is briefly this: an American physician 
who had suffered from an attack of pneuttonia which came 
near proving fatal, found his recovery so slow and imperfect 
asto make it necessary for him to relinquish his practice 
and seek recovery in a European climate. He gave a series 
of experiments and discovered “Compound Oxygen,” and 
thorough its use a complete restoration of his own health 
followed. In less than three months, under its use his 
weight, remarkable as the statement may be thought, in- 
creased from one hundred and twenty pounds to one hun- 
dred and ninety, at which it has remained for many years. 

After a few years of unobtrusive practice in this new 
direction, and with results which were alike surprising to 
both the doctor and his patients, the more thorough work 
of a general administration of the oxygen treatment was 
given into the hands of Dr. G. R. Starkey, of Philadelphia, a 
mecical practioner of over twenty years’ standing. More 
recently Dr. G. E. Palen, a physician of high character and 
professional ability, has become associated with Dr. Starkey 
in the work of introducing this uew agent of cure more 
widely to the public. 

In cases of Jow vitality, and in convalescence, this treat- 
ment, itis alleged, has been found of great vaiue. After 
medicine has done its work of breaking up some acute dis. 
ease, and the physician leaves his patient, as he must, to 
nature for repairs and restoration, be too often finds that na- 
ture builds again so slowly that the period of convalescence 
is often prolonged through weary months, while in too many 
cases the old vitality is never restored. In this condition, it 
is said that compound oxygen is a wonderful restorer of 
vital force. 

If all that is claimed for this new combination of oxygen 
and nitrogen be indeed true, then it looks as if a brighter 
day had come for thousands of invalide who Lave here‘o- 


fore vainly sought relief from suffering and s)ow decline. 
—_—_——_————_— oe — ———— —_— 

Tue Sun mx Apocrr.—On Tuesday next, at 3.24 a.m. 
the sun will be in apogee and the earth in aphelion, that is, 
the earth will then reach that part of its orbit in which it 
is at its greatest possible distance from the sun. Adoptin 
Professor Newcomb’s estimate of the solar parallax (8 248) 
this distance will be 93,930,699 miles. On the 3ist af last 
December, when the earth and the sun were at their nearest 
approach to each other, the distance between them was 90., 
832.750 miles; so that in round numbers the two bodies are 
now further apart by three millions of miles than they were 





six months ago. 
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We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 
The columns of the JounNAL are open for the discussion of subjects 
a ty to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
ers, 





Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
seriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation to subscribe ; ( 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, 
urge him to take it also, 


NEW YORK, JULY 13, 1878. 


This copy of the New York ScHoon JouRNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subseri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
Fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are asubscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. 











Remember, subscribers only, obtain a premium by 
sending the name of another subscriber. 2@” Read 
the offer carefully. No ot fhenen 


ves ur TENG wong. 





tt?” In accordance with our usual custom, we shall during 
July and August issue the JOURNAL Once in Two Weeks..69 


” 





The session of the State Teachers’ Association just 
closed was one of the best ; there were fewer pressing 
forward to grind their axes than usual ; there was an 
absence of many who have appeared to own the as— 
sociation and hence it seemed to have liberty of ac- 
tion. There was a good deal done that had been 
done before, a good many things said that had been 
said over and over again. Yet there were signs of 
progress. ‘There is a disposition to feel that the re- 
sponsibility of educational up-building in the Empire 
State rests on the Empire teachers, 





Among the important measures was the resolution 
to devise a different mode of obtaining our county- 
superintendents, This cannot meet with serious op- 
position, for it lies at the bottom of all real progress. 
We have now the form of education, we ‘go through 
the motions,’ but accomplish little. ‘The commission- 
ers feel this as deeply as the teachers and we believe 
are as anxious for a change. The bondage that most 
of them are in to the party that elected them is gall- 
ing enough, and they would welcome an emancipa- 
tion. 


—_ > o<+___—_ 

The paper on Compulsory Education, by Sup’t 
Kiddle, commanded close attention. Still the asso- 
ciation moved wildly ; it believes in compelling the 
instruction of every child in the elements of knowl- 
edge if necessary ; but it demands that this class as 
well as the truants shall not be thrust into the care- 
fully-organized and orderly public schools ; those that 
will be truants and Arabs must be treated as va- 
grants, kept in suitable schools and not shut up as crim- 
inals, 





The paper on who shall ‘ License the Teachers’, 
was enthusiastically received. Prest. Hunter struck 


a chord that vibrated in every heart. Our ‘system of 
education,’ as we call it, is a good deal like the image 
that Nebuchadnezzar saw. The teachers who teach 
are examined by persons who get a place by political 
management. What a comment on our institutions ! 
The Americans think they are ‘smart’ enough to de- 
vise systems of government, finance, etc. for all the 
countries of the earth ; and yet here we have what 
appears to be the work of mere tinkers. 


——-—eo 


Another subject of much importance came up, but 
did not attract the attention deserved ; we allude to 
the ‘ township system’ presented by Mr. C. W. Bar- 
deen. A long trial has been given to the district sys- 
tem and it has been found to be bad enough ; the 
teachers feel the ill effects most of all and yet they do 
not unite heartily in the efforts to supply a new and 
better method. We shall cordially assist in removing 
the district system as now administered. 


~~. o> 








Commissioner Casper G. Brower of Westchester 
County was elected president of the State Teachers’ 
Association for 1878 9. The selection of this gentle- 
man we consider to be a most auspicious sign. Mr. 
Brower is an ardent laborer in the educational field ; 
his district is noted for the zeal of its teachers. It will 


} be fortunate when every district shall have such men 


as he for a superintendent. 





Middlebury College at its late commencement con- 
ferred the degree of L.L.D. on Wm. Wood, Esq., pres-' 
ident of the Board of Education of this city. This 
honor was so well deserved that the mention of it will 
affect all who know Mr. Wood with a well defined 
pleasure. No one appreciates educational institu- 
tions more than he, be they primary schools, acade- 
mies or colleges, 





NEW YORK CITY. 
The Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met July 3. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Trustees of the 9th and 16th wards decline to re- 
ceive the James Kelly legacy of $500 for medals; from the 
2ist protesting against the action of the Board in ordering 
the retransfer of Miss Roberts and others. 

The Normal College Committee recommended the appoint 
ment of four teachersin the Training Department at a sala- 
ry of $400, viz : Misses Ella Boese, Grace F. Potter, Maggie 
L. Rollo, Emma Stevens, Jane V. Cook. Adopted. 


The Finance Committee reported in favor of hiring Build- 
ing for P. 8. No. 6—objections were made and it went over. 
Mr. Jelliffe was in favor, and Mr. Watson against. 


The Normal College recommended that Miss Isabella 
Parsells be appointed Supt. of Training Department. 
Adopted. 

The Committee on Teachers reported against paying Mr. 
Eisenlord’s family his salary for balance of year, because 
the Trustees had appointed a successor; also, reported that 
Miss Hebberd, teacher on Randall Isiand, should be paid 
$900 from Jan. 1. Messrs. Jelliffe and Halsted were in 
favor of it—(President Wood explained that Miss Hebbord 
had heavy duties to perform, and that at the time her salary 
was increased it should have been stated that it should date 
from Jan. 1); Messrs. Wickham and Watson against it and 
it went to By-Laws Committee, 


The appeal of Miss Kate E. Hogan of M. D. No. 58, against 
the action of Supt’s Jasper and Fanning in marking her 
class, was dismissed. 

The appeal of Miss Sylvia Hoftman, who was transferred 
from 8th assistant in M. D. No. 7, to 9th assistant in P. D. 
No. 7, was sustained. Mr. Watson thought the trustees had 
the power to transfer ; so did Mr. Jelliffe ; so did Mr. Gould- 
ing, because the teachere could appeal ; Mr. West and Mr. 
Vermilye opposed it. The City Supt. reported, at request of 
the Committee, her standing as excellent. 





The Commissioners met July 10. All present, except 

Messrs. Bel], Cohen, Dowd, Kelly, Traud and Vermilye. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 

From the trustees of the 4th and 23d Wards, nominating 
teachers for the evening school. 

From the 18th, for the transfer of a class of the eighth 
grade in G. S. No. 50, tothe primary department, on ac- 
count of the crowded attendance at said schooi. 

Also nominating Elbert W. Brown for princ‘pal of male 
evening school No. 40. 

Miss Emilie Lichtenstein and Miss Virginia Daly apply 
for situations. 

Mr. Manierre asked for the appointment of one commit- 
tee of seven to perform the duties now performed i hg 
Committee on sites, the Committee on Buildings, the - 
mittee on Warming and Ventilation, the Committee on 





School Furniture. 


Geo. J. A. Norman wss appointed as trustee for the 238d 
Ward vice Wm. Herring. 


MIXED GRAMMAR 8sCHOOLs. 


It was reselved to pay to female first assistants in mixed 
£1200.” schools where no male assistant is employed, 
1,200. 


= 


At the Board of Education. 


Only a few teachers were present. President Webb re- 
ported the numbe- of those who were admitted to the City 
College from each school. The highest are as follows:— 
No. 35—102 . 58—85 ; No. 59—29 ; No. 40—80; No. 55 





—25; No. ; No. 18—28; No. 3—14; No. 44—10; No- 
42-18; No. 34—11; No. 70—20. The entire number ad- 
mitted was 647. A few have only 1 or2 admitted — and 


large schools too. The projected new evening High School 
was reported against. 


N. Y. State Institutes. 
Conducted by E. V. DeGraff. 








July 29, { Hamilton, 


Oneida, 
Aug. 5, Holland F. P. Lantry. 
“ 12, Angelica Jas. Johonnot. 
™ E. V. DeGraff. 
* Ballston W. J. Milne. 
“ 19, Binghampton H. B. Buckham. 
%. E. V. DeGraff. 
“4 Owego Jas. Johonnot. 
** 26, Oxford Cc. D. McLean. 
ws Gloversville E. G. DeGraff. 
™ Brockport R. E. Post. 
S Newburg W. Higley. 
7 Hart’s Falls Jas. Johonnot. 
- Farmer Village H. B. Buckham. 
* Cambridge ° C. T. Pooler. 
Sept. 2, Port™Byron, i W. Higley. 
we Schenectady ° . T.P. Lantry. 
™ Kingston . ° ° E. V. DeGraff. 
" ° ° . Jas. Johonnot. 
“ 9, Westfield pa ° J. H. French. 
- Homer P ° . H.C. Northam. ‘ 
" Delhi ° e E. V. DeGraff. 
ad Hornellsville © 3 . Jas. Johonnot. 
“ 16, East Durham s W. Higley. 
” Mt. Morris ° . JH. French] 
" Penn Yan ° ° Jas. Johonnot. 
ue Ithaca : 4 C. T. Pooler. 
" Sodus - E, V. Degraff. 
“ 28, Herkimer ae 
” Tonawanda, Jas. Johonnot. 
” Lockport C. F. Pooler. 
” Parish J. H. French. 
“ 30, Watertown R. E. Post. 
“ Utica E. V. DeGraff. 
- Canandaigua C. T. Pooler. 
. Liberty Jas. Johonnot. 
Oct. 7, Albion C. T. Pooler. 
. Cooperstown C. H. Freneh 
Warrensburg E. V. DeGraff. 
” Horseheads DeGraff & Pooler. 
“ 14, Batavia H. C. Northam. 
a Geddes R. E. Post. 
* Watkins Jas. Johonnot. 
“ 21, Riverhead ” ” 
“ Warsaw ; E. V. DeGraff. 
‘ 28, St. Johneville F. P. Lantry. 
ad Cobbleskill E. V. DeGraff. 
Nov. 11, Franklinville F. P. Lantry. 
“ 18, Ghent . E. V. DeGraff. 


s 


New York State Teachers’ Association. 





The 33d annual session of the Association met at Albany, 
commencing on the 9thinst. The last session was held in 
Plattsburg. These gatherings bring a good many men from 
all parte of the State. The results are not as great as they 
might be, on account of the changeable character of the 
membership. This year there will be some from 
one section that fail to come next ; an important movement 
will be begun this year and its originator not being present, 
next it will sleep the sleep that knows no waking. Hence 
the Association is often charged with doing nothing ; this 
is not correct ; it does enough, but accomplishes little. Prof. 
John W. Mears of Hamilton College, the president, presid- 
ed. Hes an able man and genial officer. Chas. P. Easton 


president of the Albany Board ot Education, welcomed the 
teachers ; he referred to the fact with great evident satis- 
faction, that the people of Rochester who had been deprived 
partly of theirJHigh School, had achieved a victory in its 
re-establishment. President Mears then gave bis annual ad 
dress ; he referred to Prof. Jos. Henry, who was educated in 
the Albany Academy, in fitting terms. He deplored the 
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demagogism of those who proposed to limit the education 
of the people to a knowledge only of the elements, and de- 
clared a free education in the higher branches was the duty 
of the State toits humblest citizens; education was synon- 
ymous with improvement. He referred to industrial art ed- 
ucation, and believed it should form part of our common 
school system. He referred to the rising influence of Rus- 
sia ; he referred to the restless and rebellious spiiit of our 
age, as illustrated by our civil war and the railroad riots ; 
he spoke very eaanestly against the divorce of education 
from religion and believed it would lead to consequences of 
the most serious nature. 

.This adaress was well received and elicited much ap- 
plause. It was followed by an address by Supt. Charles 
W. Cole giving many valuable statistics. 

In the evening a lecture was delivered by Supt. B. G. 
Northrop of Conn, on “ Village Improvement.” It, how- 
ever, included a large number of other topics and was lis- 
tened to with the deepest interest. He was followed by 
Watlace Bruce on “ Landmarks of Scott.” 

On Wednesday, the committee reported on “ Improved 
Methods in Edacation” through Prof. McVicar. This was 
followed by a discussion participated in by Prof. Allen, 
Messrs. J. W. Barker, N. T. Clarke, W. W. Roas and others, 
and it was decided to devote the entire time of one session 
toit. This was followed bya paper on “ Compulsory Ed- 
ucation” by Supt. Kiddle of New York. It consisted of an 
array of facts that showed that the law had completely fail- 
ed in the city ot New York to accomplish the great objects 
proposed. This was discussed by Prof. Sheldon, Messrs 
Barker, Kirk, Wright and Bardeen, and Supt.” Beattie. It 
was the opinion of the association that the law should be re. 
pealed, yet that truants should he made to go to school, and 
those who wil] not get an education should be shut in some 
institutio» and obliged to learn those elements necessary to 
his well being. In the afternoon Thos. B. Lovell read a 
paper on the “ Extent to which the State should educate.” 
It took broad ground in favor of higher education. This 
was followed by a paper on “ Methods of teaching Arith- 
metic” by Mr. Beebe of Canandaigua. It led to a lively dis- 
cussion. Some thought it was not unadvisable to teach the 
multiplication table by singing it. 

« This was followed by an address by Prof. E. V. De Graff 
on Reading. It was discussed by Messrs. Barker, Farnham 
and others. 

On Thursday morning the report of the Committee on 
“ Home for Disabled Teachers” was considered and a com- 
mittee appointed Messrs. Allen, Johonnot on this. It was 
decided to apply for articles of incorporation. 

The “ Township Method” ot superintending schools was 
then presented by Mr. C. W. Bardeen, editor of the School 
Bulletin. 

H. R. Sandford gave a brief history of the association. 

Chas. J. Chatfield -prescnted a report on phonographic 
spelling, and it was followed bya resolution of sympathy 
with the efforts of the Spelling Reform Association. 

The report of Committee on Necrology was then read by 
C. O. Roundy. 

In the afternoon papers were read by principal Jcs. Alden, 
Albany Norinal School, on “A Didactic Photograph” ; by 
Prof. H. L. Straight, Oswego Normal School, on the “ Nat- 
ural Sciences in the Public Schools” by Pres’t Thos, Hunt 
er, New York Normal School, on “ Who shall examine can. 
didates for licenses to teach ?”’ Prof. F. B. Palmer of the 
Brockport Normal School on ‘‘ Methods in teaching Latin 
and Greek,” by Principal H. B. Buckham of Buffalo Normal 


Schoo!.” 
Prof. E. V. De Graff presented the following preamble 


and resolution, which was voted : 

Whereas the present method of electing county commis- 
sioners does not in all cases obtain effective officers, this as- 
sociation believes a change in the law to be necessary by 
which the most capable men will be appointed to office by 
a suitable selective agency ; therefore 

Resolved, That a committee of nine members be appoint- 
ed by this association to prepare s plan in behalf of a change 
in the law relating to county commissioners, and that the 
committee report to the N. Y. State Association of 1879. 

In the evening, resolutions were reported, (1) Anproving 
of the introduction of indnstrial drawing, (2) encouraging 
the institutions for bigher literary education, (3) encourag- 
ing the normal schools, (4) that only properly qualified 
teachers should be employed, (5) that the facilities tor train- 
ing teachers should be increased, (6) in favor of free higher 
education, (7) that the compulsory law should be modified 
and, (8) that no generally compulsory law is needed, only 
effective truant and vagrant Jaws, (9) against the policy of 
diminishing the school-tax, (10) that the one and one half 
mills should be set aside for schools, (11) that a system be 
devised ior licensing teachers, (12) recommending the town- 
ship system, (13) thanking Albany Board of Education, ho- 
tels, railroads, etc., and Prof. Marshall for his lecture on the 
“ Yellowstone Park.” 





The Treasurer’s report showed receipts for 804 members, 
$243.50 and expenses $192 79, balance $54.71, but the asso- 
ciation is in debt $152.78. 

Penn Yan was selected for place of next meeting. 

In the evening Prof. Marshall gave his lecture on the 
* Yellowstone Park.” 

State Supt. Gilmour was introduced, and thereupon he 
made a few remarks, in the course of which lhe showed hie 
earnest desire for the progress of education in the State. The 
new president, Commissioner Casper G. Brower, was then 
conducted to the chatr; he was welcomed by the retiring 
president and answered by a few fitting remarks. 

The officers for 1878-Q are Casper G. Brower, president, 
Miss Kate Stoneman ist vice- do, Miss Emma Wiggant, 
2d do C. R. Abbett, 83d do. C. M. Ryan, 4th do. G. L. 
Farnbam treasurer E. Danforth Cor. Sec., C. J. Chatfield 
and W. O. Campbell Rec. do. 

; INTER-ACADEMIC UNION. 

The annual contest took place at Albany in the High 

School Chapel. 
PRIZES—ESSAYS. 
First to Sydney Clark of Holbrook Academy. 


2d 4 86“Nettie KE. Young, Whitestown Seminary. 
3d“ Emma N. Bassett. Unadilla Academy. 
4th ‘ Frank W. Hoyt, Albany High School. 
5th “ Seneca G. Dorr, Amenia Seminary. 

6th “ Jas. Loftus, Waterville H. 8. 


GEOMETRY. 
1st to Emmet H. Allen, Colgate Academy. 
2d “ Emma Van Siclen, Brooklyn High School, 
38d “ Fannie E. Chapman, Whitestown Seminary. 
4th “ Emma Wood, Albany High School. 
5th “ J. Reed, Sodus Academy. 
6th “ J. C. Draper, Canandaigua “ 

LATIN. 
lst, Grace Hammond, Adelphi Academy. 
2d, Frank E. Abbott, Albany High School. 
8d, Frank W. McClellan, Hudson River Inst. 
4h, John H. Spencer, Colgate Academy. 
5th, Jas. L. Sill, Bainbridge Academy. 
6th, L.J.Gardner,Amsterdam “ 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
1st, Jas. Lottus, Waterville High School. 
DECLAMATION. 

1st, Ralph W. Thomas, Colgate Academy. 
2d, Michael O’Brien, Fort Edward Inst. 
8d, Clarence H, Packer, Albany High School. 
4th, Thos. P, Edwards, Holland H. 8. 
5th, Oliver Philipps, Canandaigua Academy. 
6th, Michael H. Sexton, Waterville H. 8. 

RECITATIONS. 
1st, Carrie A. Turner, Albion H. 8. 
2d, Gertrude Lewis, Albany Academy. 
8d, Nellie M. Moore, Amsterdam ‘ 
4th, Flora E. Buck, Waterville H. 8. 
5th, Augusta L. Robinson, Mechanicsville Acadeiny. 
6th, Cordelia Pond, Hudson River Inst. 

NOTES AT THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


There were not as many present as usual. Prof. Meares 
presided with ease and direcved affairs with ap energy that 
added to the large number of friends he has already won.— 
Supt. Kiddle received the closest attention when he read his 
paper on “Compulsory Education.” There was not a clear 
statement of the fact by those who debated, but it was ap 
parent that all were in favor of following truants and ot 
furnishing an education to those who are growing up in 
ignorance,—The heat on Tuesday evening was almost be- 
yond endurance—th» great number of gas lights added to 
the intense heat from outside.—The fine building of the 
High School in which the Association met is an honor to 
the city. President Hunter, of New York Normal College, 
and Supt. Henry Kiddle, of New York City, received much 
attention.—A fine exhibition of Drawing from Cornell Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, Albany and Syracuse, was before the teach- 
ere.—Text Books were exhibited by the publishers—those 
of Messrs Appleton and Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor were 
especially attractive. Prof. E.V DeGraft gave an interesting 
talk on Reading, The following is a synopsis of it, 
DIRECTIONS : 

1. Present an object. 

2. Ask questions about an object. 
Give information about an object. 
Name the object. 

Show a picture of the object. 

Draw the object. 

Write the word on the board. 

Papi!s copy the word. 

Group words into phrases. 

» ‘Washes “ ‘sentences. 

11. Present only one or two or turee words in one lesson. 
12. “ about, one hundred words. 


CHKABMRAPS 





CAUTION : 
1. Teach words as wholes. 
2. Teach the elementary sounds. 
8. Teach the names of the letters. 
4. Train the pupils to pronounce the words readily at 
sight. 
RESULTS : 
1. Naturalness of utterance. 
2. Ease in Expression. 
3. Knowledge of the subject. 
4. Accurate articulation and pronounciation. 
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The University Convocation. 








The Convocation met in Albany on the 9th inst., in the 
Assembly Chamber. The Convocation is composed of mem- 
bers of'the faculties of the Colleges, Academies, and Public 
Schools of the State under the supervision of the Board of 
Regen‘s. This Board is composed of gentlemen selected by 
the Legislature. Erastus C. Benedict having been chosen 
as Chancellor, in the place of the late J. V. L. Pruyn, pro- 
ceeded to open with an inaugural address. Mr. Benedict is 
well-known in New York City, is a foremost friend of educa- 
tion, and always has been. He is now about 75 years of age, 
and is a fit man for the place. It must be confessed that the 
Board of Regents do nothing that isstartling. In fact their su- 
pervision amounts to their receiving a report from an aca- 
demy, annually filing it away to accumulate the dust of ages, 
probably never to see the light again. The best thing they 
hav» done lately has teen to send around questions in 
grammar, geography, etc., to the academies, etc., examine 
the written answers thereto, and distribute about $40,000 
andually among the schools in proportion to the accuracy 
of the replies. The work is done by Samuel B. Woo) worth 
and Daniel J. Pratt, one the Secretary and the other the 
Assistant Secretary. Among the Regents present were 
Messrs. Hall, Warren, Lewis, Bostwick, Upson, Piersou and 
Gilmour. 

The address of the Chancellor was partly of congratula- 
tion; that the State should secure for the children all the 
advantages for education possible ; he showed it was profit- 
able to educate; it increased the productive powers; he 
compared New York with Saxony; he compared this Uni- 
versity with that of Oxford ; that has 21 colleges under its 
supervision, this has 35, and 234 academies, representing 
36,208 pupils. 

Prof. Edward North, of Hamilton College, read a paper 
on the need of a “University Catalogue,” also one on a 
“Post Graduate Examination.” The latter proposed that 
all graduates of State Colleges deserving degrees should be 
examined by the Regents. Regent Upson remarked that it 
was a disgrace that so many students left the State to ob- 
tain their collegiate education elsewhere. Prof. Russel 
said the plan proposed was adoptedin Germany. S. E, 
Warren read a paper on a “ Better organization in science.” 
C. B. Watkins read a paper on “The Study ot English Lit- 
erature in Secondary Schools;’ Prof. N. L. Andrews read 
a fine paper on “ Character in the Teacher.” On Wednes- 
day, Prof. W. D. Wilson read a paper on “ Ancient and 
Modern Estimates of the Physical Sciences.”” Rrof. L. C, 
Seelye reala paper on “College Education of Women.’ 
He received the thanks of the Convocation. A spirited de- 
bate arose which was participated in by Prof'’s Martin, 
Hoore ; Regents Pierson and Warren. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of the Centennial Catalogue, 
suggested by Prof. North; also to report resolutions with 
reference to the late Chancellor Pruyn. A resolution was 
passed asking the Regents to take steps to secure such stu- 
dents as passed the Regents Examination and teach three 
years, a state certificate, In the evening a reception was 
given at the State Library by Chancellor Benedict. 

Prof. Mears real a paper on “ College Rowdyism.” Profs 
Daly read a paper on “ The True Aims of Education.” Dr. 
Fairburn reac a paper to express the sentiment of the Con- 
vocation concerning the late Chancellor Pruyn The degree 
of L.L.D. was conferred upon Peter Cooper, of New York 
City. 

NOTES AT THE STATE CONVOCATION, 

The attendance the first day was small, and it was mani- 
festly frequently interfered with by interesting matters at 
the Teachers’ Association. The discassion on “ Co-Educa- 
tion ” aroused both sides—it was thought that there was a 
growing feeling in favor of education both sexes together. 
The selection of Erastus C. Benedict gives great satisfaction. 





Among the Schools. 


PriMARyY SCHOOL No. 8.—The closing exercises of Primary 
School No. 8 took place on the afternoon of Tuesday, June 
2nd. The school room decorated with flags and flowers, as 
well as with 400 boys and girls in their bright holiday at- 
tire, presented a gay and happy appearance. There were 
present the Hon. Judge Larremore, Hosea B. Perkins, In- 
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spector 7th School District, the universally known and much 
esteemed school officer, Timothy Brennan, and Trustee 
Thomas Nealis, Many pretty songs baving been sung, Mr. 
Perkins distributed 250 certificates to the most deserving 
pupils, and after addresses being made by him, and Judge 
Larremore. the school was dismissed, al) rejoicing that their 
good friend Mr. Brennan, and his distinguished visitors had 
contributed so much to the pleasure of the occasion. 

GRAMMAR Scuoot No. 24.—The closing exercises of 
M. D., G. 8. No. 24 took place on Wednesday, July 3rd, at 1 
P.M. Among those present were Messrs. Oland Bourne, 
and James Brady, Ex-Commissioner Patterson and Trustees 
Timothy Brennan, John Von Glahn, John Boyd and Thomas 
Nealis. ‘The four pupils who were admitted to the New 
York College received diplomas. Several handsome silver 
medals were presented by the teachers to the pupils of the 
different classer. After the distribution of semi-annual cer- 
tificates, and singing and recitations by the school, those 
old friends of the public schools, Ex-Commissioner Patter- 
son and Mr. O. Bourne addressed the pupils. This school 
is under the careful management of that experienced teach- 
er, James M. Sweeny. 
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LETTERS. 


A SERIOUS DRAWBACK. 
To the Editor of the New York Scuoon JOURNAL, 

One of the greatest drawback in our present school sys- 
tem is the sect of, socalled, teachers who by infinite cram- 
ming and preparation by their teachers, manage to pass the 
required examination, and receive a certificate. Armed with 
this all powertul document they set out to find a position as 
school teachur where they may receive pay for what they 
call teaching. Among this class the most common are 
young girls who have attended our high schools for a short 
time, and imagine their education complete, and who wish 
more spending money than papa will furnish, so they set 
out “to teach school.” They present themselves to the 
directors who ask, “ have you a certificate?” When shown 
this document they think this document they think all is 
right, and proceed to settle the amount to be paid, which if 
satisfactorily arranged, she takes ler place as instructress 
of a school of children whose young minds are susceptible 
to every influence. 

For a week or two all goes on smoothly, then she tires of 
the work she has no taste for, and is not fitted for. The 
scholars partaking of her spirit soon become listless and 
careless; and the school receives a set back. 

If a good teacher follows her he may with great toil 
right the evil; but if she be followed by one like herself, 
the chances are that the school will be ruined for yeare. The 
next class are young men who imagine they were intended 
exclusively for teaching, (although they probably know as 
much about teaching as the “cat knows about her cousin ”) 
and who think working ona farm, or at some mechanical 
pursuit ie a disgrace. Accordingly as soon as they can ob- 
tain a second grade certificate, they commence to ruin 
Schools as fast as they can; this they do in many ways. 

In many cases they are unable to control their own tem. 
per, when they attempt to control a school, and we can im- 
sgine what success will attend them, and the kin! of a school 
they will teach. Some are not fitted to teach. In many 
cases not being able to solve the common arithmetical prob 
Jems, and knowing absolutely nothing about grammar, and 
other important studies. The scholars soon find this out, 
and are filled with contempt for such a teacher, and either 
stop coming to school, or when in school do nct attempt to 
study. Others, despite the assurance on the certificate of 
good moral character, are somewhat loose in their morals, 
and allow the scholars to do pretty much as they please. 

I entered a school this fall where the teacher who pre 
ceded me, allowing the children to bring cards to school ; 
and play with them during recess at noon, and to engage in 
other games equally degrading to the mind. Asa result I 
expect to have a difficult time’ bringing their minds to a 
sense of what constitutes proper recreation for children. 
Thus the foregoing clusses go on from year to year ruining 
‘our schools and distracting true teachers with theirmethods. 

Now | know of no way to get rid of them except by hav- 
ing their certificate taken away, or at least furnish them 
with no more when the time for the first one has expired. 
Then no one will hire them, Hoping something will hap- 
pen in relieve us of this nuisance, I beg to print the case in 
your columns. R. J. HAWTHOTNE. 











Brief and Rapid Writing. 


The new system of brief writing called Tachygraphy of- 
fers an excellent opportunity to teachers who wish to im- 
prove it, either for their own sake or that of their pupils. 
Jt is awakening a good deal of enthusiasm. Boys and girls 
of 12 to 14 years of age have taken up the lessons given in 
the JOURNAL, and show much talent in this direction, Of 





course they need instruction. It is the province of the 
teacher to instruct them in the proper sounds of the letters, 
and in doing this they will aid them in that practical cul- 
ture which pupils need. Probably the elements of the lan- 
guage can be taught better in this way than in any other. 
But aside from this, in Tachygraphy, pupils will readily 
acquire a rapid and legible style of brief writing, of great 
service to them through life. 

The JOURNAL has already alluded tothe success of Mr. 
E. T. Webb of the Graham public schoo'!s of Chicago. A 
reporter of the Daily Englewood Sun, speaking of the echool 
entertainment given May 14;says: 

“ When Mr. Webb adjusted his regulator and called his 
‘brief writing class’ to order, a very lively and intensely 
interesting exercise commenced, and to -his dictation, with- 
out any previous knowledge of the subject, the lightning 
penand pencil manipulators noted down words at the rate 
of fully a hundred to the minute, and then read their copy 
correctly by turns. 

“ Some of the best experts of the class can write 115 words 
to the minute, and on the strength of their wonderful 
achievements Mr. Webb has challenged all the schools of 
the country to a scribbling contest, but as yet has met with 
no response to his challenge, though he is delaged with 
letters from teachers from all parts of the country inquiring 
for information concerning his successful system of teaching. 

* Miss Maude Kermott, a precocious young Jady of thir- 
teen summers, read word for word a portion of the lecture 
delivered by Mrs. Carse at the red ribbon meeting the pre- 
vious evening, and proved herself to be a perfect genius as 
a catcher of fleeting expressions, Whenit is considered that 
the average age of the class is only about eleven years and 
that it has only been studying Takigrafy since last Novem- 
ber, its achievements cannot be regarded as anything but 
wonderful. They are greatly fascinated with this new 
branch of study which acts as spice to their daily routine 
and their lively animation faithfully denotes how pleased 
they are with this “ new departure.” The exercises were 
witnessed by several members of the Board of Education.’ 

I was afraid that the reporter had exaggerated somewhat 
the ability of the class; but a private letter just received 
says that Mr. Webb hae specimens of the writing done by 
these pupils at the rate of 115 words a minute, which was 
written in the presence ofa leading publisher of Chicago, 
who is represented as being very enthusiastic over the re- 
sult. And well he may be; for such success is not attained 
so frequently as it ought to be ; nor so frequently as it would 
be if a greater number of teachers were acquainted with 
the system Mr. Webb teaches. The‘author of Tachygraphy 
will cheerfully aid those teachers who would like to inform 
themselves on the subject ; and will either explain the art 
at his class-room, 1214 Broadway, or give suggestions by 
letter to those out of the city. He will be obliged if teach- 
ers desiring answers to questions will so arrange the ques- 
tions that answers can be returned on the same sheet : or 
prepare an exercise in Tachygraphy for correction. Piease 
enclose stamp for reply. 

Teachers who wish to amuse themselver a little this way 
during the summer vacation can, by attending to the les- 
sons given in the JOURNAL and such assistance as is offered 
fit themselves to answer intelligently such questions. 
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Methods in Spelling. 





1. Let the teacher spell a list of words, to be pronounced 
by young pupils, 

2. Let some pupil in the class put out the words to be 
spelled. Each pupil in rotation may have the lesson assign- 
ed for this purpose. 

8. Select some object—a rope for example—and see how 
many words we can obtain from it, and let them be written 
on their slates; Ez.: seagrass, strands, yarn, twisted, cable, 
cord, line, twine, string, thread, wrapping-twine, cordage, 
cotton, hemp. F 

4. Let a scholar spell a word, and then put it to vote 
whether it was spelled correctly. 

5. Let the pupils correct each other iu the pronounciation 
of the words they spell. This isa good exercise to keep 
up their attention. 

6. Let small scholars spell all the words they can remem- 
ber, and encourage them to find a new word for the next 
lesson. This isa most excellent method for exciting in 
children habits of investigating for themselves. 

7. Have a volunteer class, which may embrace the whole 
school. One rises, spells a word, defines it, and composes a 
sentence embracing the word. This was one of the best 
methods I ever witnessed in spelling. 

8. Give out words to be written on the slate—then call in 
some one to spell the list while the others correct their own. 


Josiah L. Pickard (for a long time Supt. of Public Schools 
in Chicago) was on June 20th inaugurated President of 
Iowa State University. 





THe Firra STaTe EXAMINATION.—An Examination for 
State Certificates was held at Albany, July 16 and 16. The 
candidates had three years experience as teachers. A 
thorough examination was made respecting attainments in 
these branches of knowledge: Reading, spelling, writing, 
grammar and analysis, geography, outlines of American 


history, arithmetic, elementary algebra, plane geometry, (or 


Latin through three book of Cesar), and composition. They 
will also be expected to have a general knowledge of book- 
keeping, rhetoric, the natural sciences, linear and perspec- 
tive drawing, general history, general literature, methods, 
school economy, civil government and school law. The Ex- 
aminers were James L. Bothwell, School No. 14, Albany ; 
and Prof. Joseph St. John, of the Albany State Normal 
School. The successful candidates were: Miss Mary C. 
Chester, Vermillion, N. Y. ; Miss Annie M. Spence, Saratoga 
Springs; Miss Mary Trumbull, Sandy Hill: Sylvester 
Gardener, Fayetteville; Burr Lewis, Lockport; Levi N. 
Moggs, Marcellus; H. P. Orchard, Oyster Bay; W. W. St. 
John. Rose; W. E. Whitehead, West Troy; H. A. Wilcox. 
Mount Vernon; Charles Birdsall, Lloyd. 
1-—2eo? 
BRooKtyn.--A new building has been erected for old 
public school 19, so long under the charge of T. W. Valen- 
tine, Esq. There was great rejoicing over the event, and 
a very interesting address by the principal and others. We 
congratulate this highly esteemed teacher onthe results of 
his labors; it is a monument to his fidelity, for Mr. V. is 
one who labors night and day for education and always hes. 
He believes in school journals too, as does every other live 
man, in fact he sunk some cf his hard earned cash in run- 
ning one of the first projected in the Empire State. Weare 
glad to see that the world moves ; push on the column, good 
friends. This building cost $64,000, but the city is wise to 
lay out its money in this way. 


The Suez Canal earned $7,000,000 last year, which is ten 
per cent on its capital. 

Mr. Keith Johnstone is going to take command of the 
Royal Geographical Society’s expedition to Centra! Africa. 

The city of Paris has au income of nearlr $1,500,000 from 
its gas companies. New York pays over $600,000, and is 
not half so well lighted as Paris. The latter, however, 
promises soon to have the electric light. Besides, France 
has not been a Republic as long as we have. 

The Empress Bridge over the Sutlej River in India, just 
opened for traffic, was sixteen years in building, and cost 
$4,422,000. It is 4,000 feet long. 

Mrs. A. A. Livermore is the most popular woman lecturer 
in the country. She made $28,000 last year, and is now in 
Europe with her husband spending it. 

Abbott Female Academy at Andover, a modest but most 
worthy member of the academic fraternity, graduated a class 
of eighteen. Among its members were representatives of 
Texas, Florida, and China, 

Andover Theological Seminary graduated a class of nine- 
teen. It is this institution, by the way, not Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, which lately received the mysterious gift of 
$25,000 from an unknown friend in Philadelphia. The sum 
will propably be used in removing a debt upon the new 
chapel and reconstructing the old. 











Rockaway Beach. 

The beach of Rockaway has become a famous resort for 
the people of the metropolis, and probably no more delight- 
ful place in which to pass the hot days of the summer can 
be found. Whoever adds to our comfort in getting to this 
beautiful beach deserves the thanks of those who suffer 
from the heat. And we are sure that Mr. R. Cornell White 
will be tendered a great deal of praise for the elegant and 
commodious boats he has placed on this route this season 
We had heard a good deal of them, but were surprised when 
we took a trip last week to see what his enterprise had done 
for the benefit of the public. The Coiumsra is one of the 
finest boats in New York harbor; she isa large, new boat 
built expressly for this route. The officers are very courte- 
ous, and spare no pains to render the trip one of pleasure. 
The GRAND REPUBLIC is, we are told, equally fine and com- 
modious, but the COLUMBIA we can report about from acta- 
al trial. There are thousands of teachers and scholars who 
would be benefited by a trip to Rockaway. Enjoy the sea 
breezes this hot weather if you can. There is health as 
well as comfort in them. 


It Seems Impossible 

That a remedy made of such common, simple plants as 
Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, Dandelion, etc., should make so 
many and such marvelous and wondertul cures as Hop Bit- 
ters do, but when old and young, rich and poor, Pastor and 
Doctor, Jawyer and Editor, all to testify to having been cured 
by them you must believe and try them yourself, and doubt 
no longer. See other column. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 











The Teacher Should Constantly Improve. 


In no occupation is there such pressing need of freshness, 
possession of new thoughts, ideas andillustrations as in teach- 
ing. In none is there such a tendency to fall into “ruts,” to do 
the same thing over and over in the same way. If the teach- 
er could, he should annually take a journey, ‘‘go to Europ>,” 
read the newest and best literature, meet and converse with 
the best and brightest people—but alas! his purse forbids this. 
The time has not arrived when the teacher ‘s paid what will 
enable him todo these things to enlarge and improve his 
mind. But he can 

Take an Educational Journal, 

for it is the cheapest and readiest way he can employ and im- 
prove himself as a teacher after he is prepared to teach. There 
is a vast number of teachers in this country who do not read 
eone—and there is a vast number of poor teachers. Not every 
one ot these would become a first-class teacher by reading an 
educational paper, it is true, but he would be far better with 
it than without it. An educational paper does not propose to 
do the work of instructing a teacher in the branches of knowl- 
edge which he is to teach This is supposed to be done al- 
ready. It is mainly valuable to instruct in the art of teaching. 
This is of as great if not of greater importance than the scho- 
lastic knowledge. Then, too, the teacher should know the 
views of leading educators on education. Again, he should 
know the progress that education is making in various parts 
of the world. 

The NEw Yorx ScHoont Journat is peculiarly fitted to 
benefit the teacher. It is edited by a teacher of twenty-five 
years experience inevery grade of service in the school-room, 
assisted by teachers and writers of ability. It is published 
weekly, and makes a volume yearly of 600 pages equal to eight 
ordinary volumes of 300 pages each—a real cyclopedia of educa- 
tion, and all for $2.00. 


’ ! 

"@) Public Opinion, 
are most influential papers in the country have ever com- 
mended the JOURNAL, recognizing it as the leading organ on 
education :—" It is one of the best educational journals.”—Ap- 
pleton's Monthly. “The circulation is rapidly increasing, a re- 
sult due to the excellence of its matter.—Zvening Post. “ Re- 
plete with matters of interest."—N. Y. Sun. ‘Is full of in- 
teresting matter."—N. Y. Tribune. “ Of interest to teachers.” 
—wN. Y. Times, “Is well edited."— Chicago Teacher. “Its 
editorials are of a practical character and well written.”—Pa. 
School Journal. “A valuable auxillary.”—Forest and S'ream. 
“The representative exponent.”—Home Journal. “A first- 
class representative of our educational interests.” — Mail. 
“Carefully prepared.— Witness. “The best publication in the 
world.”—WV. Y. State Ed. Journal. But after all, you may think 
those teachers who have taken it. some for six and seven 
years, would be the best judges. 

~ Then read what the most prominent educators say about the 
NEw York ScHoot JOURNAL :— 

“No periodical exceeds it.”"—Ex-Superintendent S. 8. Ran- 
dai, N.Y. City. “heartily recommend it to all teachers.” 
—Supt. Henry Kiddle, New York City. “It deserves the 
praise and support of the profession.”—Pres. Hunter, N. Y. 
Oity Normal College. ‘Able, fresh, lively and practical.”— 
Prof. Edward Brooks, Pa. ‘It meets my idea of an educa- 
tional paper.”—Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, Principal Whitewater, 
Wis. Normal School. _ Says a Principal of one of the Normal 
Schools in Missouri: ‘I must have the ScHooL JouRNAL.” 
Says a Superintendent in Indiana: ‘Send me the Journat, 
and the bill, no matter what it is.” Says Miss Wright, a teach- 
er of twenty-three years experience in Illinois: “I get poor 
pay, but I know too well the value of the JouRNAL to drop 
it.” }“IfI do say it I am a good teacher and have to thank 
your paper for being so.” “Just the thing for teachers; I do 
not see how a teacher can do without it.” ‘I always find in 
it something to give me a better and more hopeful view of my 
profession.” ‘‘I wish every true teacher could see it.” “I 
look forward to its visits with pleasure.” “I think it is a su- 
perior paper.’” ‘It is such as deserves the liberal support of 
the fraternity.” ‘I have been reading the JOURNAL nearly 
four years, and have conclude‘l that no teacher should be with- 
out it, Accept this expression of my thanks for you excellent 
and fruitful labors.” “Your paper has been improving steadi- 
ly and is ever welcome. May yon continue long in the noble 
work for which you are evidently fitted.” “I am more pleased 
than ever with the JOURNAL. It would be impossible for me 
to get along without it.” ‘They will reduce my salary, but I 
should still take the JOURNAL, because it aids me greatly.” 
“I have’ been kept out of the ‘rut’ by the JouRNAL,; it is a 
great benefit tome.” “I could not get along without it, be- 
cause it suggests new things to me.” ‘“ My school is noted for 
the deep interest of the scholars—it is all owing to the Jour- 
mal.” “I thank you for the earnest spirit of help in its pages. 
It always encourages,” So say thousands and so will you 
when you have been a subscriber for a few months. 





How to have a Good School. 


It is poor economy for any person to try to get along with- 
out the necessary tools of his business or profession; and 
these should be of the best. A wood-cutter would be unwise 
to use a poor axe, an artist a poor kind of paint, an engraver a 
poor chisel, etc., ete. And the same thing is true of the tools 
of the teacher, These are not school-books but his projession- 
al knowledge, his art and skill in teaching, his ability to interest 
and manage his school as well as his stock of knowledge. 

Now there is no means so fitted to increase a teacher’s skill 
in the management of his school, in interesting his scholars as 
a well-edited educational journal. That teacher who does not 
take an educational journal is taking a sure means to render 
himself or herself lees attractive and magnetic as a teacher. 
The demands of the school on the teacher are persistent day 
by day, and he must post himself thoroughly and enter fresh 
for his work or he will fail. 

We present the NEw YorK ScnHooL JOURNAL as the best 
for the practical teacher. It costs $2.00 a year, or four cents 
a week; andthe expenditure of the same will be returned 
many times over in the extra skill and knowledge you will 
have; your school will show the effect of it. If you save this 
money it will be found poor economy enough, for your pupils 
wil! suffer more than you will save. If you want the sure 
proof read it below; see whata teacher gets by having the 
New York ScHoo. JOURNAL as a companion tor a year. 
Let us take last year as an example. 


_ The Record of 1877. 


In looking over a bound copy of 1877, we notice there was 

a series of articles on the 
Kindergarten 

By Mrs. Louise Pollock, who is Principal of the Normal Kin- 
dergarten of America, located at Washington. One of these 
articles was pronounced by a County Superintendent as worth 
the price of the JoURNAL fora year. These articles are by 
one of the most skillful teachers in the world; what she says 
cannot be found in any book, and will not be for along time. If 
published they would cost you at least $1.50. 

Fresh Dialogues. 

There have appeared a series of Dialogues and Declamations 
that have been prepared by practical and capable teachers. 
Especially those by Mr. J. W. Barker, principal of Public 
School No. 4. in Buffalo deserve special notice, as they have 
great originality. Some of them have been called for, months 
after the edition was exhausted—offering 25 cents for a single 
number. Now when it is remembered that fresh dialogues 
conduce so much to the pleasure of a school reception their 
value will be appreciated. This department was worth a dol- 
lar at least. 

Drawing. 

The articles on this subject were of special interest because 
every teacher will soon be required to teach Drawing, and 
bearing this in mind we have arranged to have a series pre- 
pared by one of the most skillful teachers of the subject. We 
believe the series in 1877 was worth a dollar if reprinted in a 


book, 
Primary Teaching. 

Very few can teach little children as they ought to be taught. 
It is becoming more and more apparent that a great change 
in public sentiment has taken place. There is a feeling abroad, 
that the teacher of little children should be well prepared and 
well paid. The JOURNAL has taken special pains to help the 
Primary Teachers. This year we have given articles on the 
teaching of Arithmetic, by Supt. Calkins (New York City), that 
are of the highest value. This department is equal in value to 
the others. 

Examination Questions. 

We have given those employed in the Normal College and 
in the City College, because these being the High Schools of 
the City, will indicate what this great city regards as a suit- 
able preparation for High School, and what this city means is 
important—for other cities will square themselves with New 


York. We have also added the questions proposed for State 
Certificates, as well as many others. Worth one dollar at 
least, 


Methods of Teaching. 
Several very remarkable papers by Supt. Thomas F. Harri- 
son appeared inthe JOURNAL. The teachers of New York 
appreciate Mr. Harrison; he is the embodiment of knowledge 
on the Artof Teaching. Every word he utters is valuable. 
That series was worth a dollar also, 

Behavior in Schools. 
The series on this subject by J. W. Phelps, was much com- 
mented upon by other papers on account of its clear statement 
of the case and its excellent views. Well worth the same 
sum, 


Miss Sarah Sterling’s Articles, 
These by this earnest graduate from the Oswego Normal 
School, have proved very valuable and interesting. 


They are 








Music. 

There have appeared a large number of choice pieces of 
music selected from new publications—really the cream of the 
books, and every one of them suited for the school-room. To 
have purchased these books for the sake of the music would 
have cost over five dollars. 

Lessons on Objects. 

A full series of articles on this subject have been given and 
are of great help to our subscribers. More than 75 objects 
were carefully analyzed and thus the teacher aided to benefit 
her class. Worth one dollar at least. 

Letters by Mr. John Oakley. 

“The School-master Abroad,” has during the past four 
years visited every portion of the United States and Canada, 
and has described the schools in a most picturesque and de« 
lightful manner. He was one of the live teachers of N. Y. 
City, and thus able to see to advantage. Worth one dollar at 
least. 

Things to be Toldsto the Scholars, 4 

Over 200 things, new, fresh and interesting appeared under 
this head, and which, if a teacher had undertaken to find him. 
self would have cost him weeks of labor. Worth one dollar, 

And so we'could go on, for these are a part only of the valu-« 
able materials of which the JOURNAL was composed in 1877, 

1878—1879, 

The JOURNAL means steadily to improve—whatever will be 
of benetit to the teachers will be found in its columns. Tho 
verbatim reports of Superintendent Calkin’s most valuable leo- 
tures at the Saturday Normal Colloge, will be continued, Su- 
perintendent Harrison will shortly continue his valuable pa. 
pers on “ Methodsin teaching.” Prof. H. P. Smith will give 
a series of articles on Drawing, fully illustrated. These will 
be a part of the things we have in store for our readers. Now, 
good friends, what will you do for us, ‘‘ Why,” we think we 
hear you say “send you a great many snbscribers.” Thank 
you—that is just what we want. 

Terms, ; 

One Copy one year, strictly in advance, $2.00. Ten Copies 
to one address, $15.00. i 

tae” Nore—It has been reduced from $2.50--and if not 
paid for until close of the year, $2.50, the old price, will be 
charged. x 

A New Order 

Fifty years ago there were no railroads; people learned 
quickly to avail themselves of the new and better means of 
locomotion, because it was for their interest. Nor were there 
there any educational journals at that time, Although now 
published, there are a great many who are trying to get along 
without the immense amount of help which such papers bring. 
Then each one learned about education as best he could. The 
genius of these times is very different—it ts to discuss every new 
idea as fast as it is thought out, Thousands of teachers under- 
stand this and avail themselves of the ideas and discoveries of 
others on education, as they are promnigated in the New Yore 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, and thus keep their schools up in front. 
They reason the way any sensible woman does when she buys 
a sewing machine, or as a farmer does when he buys a mow- 
ing machine. It is an indispensable aid to your being a first- 
class teacher. The best teachers and thinkers have something 
to say on education, how it should be done, and who should 
do it; itis the great theme of the day. Hence the need of 
educational journals to diffuse the best ideas, the important 
discoveries and conclusions; and should not the teachers note 
the new order of things, and wake up and avail themselves of 
these invaluable aids, to the important work they are doing? 


= ee + 


A few Educational Facts, 


Those will succeed, in a given profession, who post taem- 
selves most thoroughly on the art and principles required in its 
practice. This is true in education and this educational journal 
is made for just this thing—to aid the teachers. Hence, it is in- 
dispensable to the teacher. By taking one and posting himself 
on education, and by studying up the subject he will succeed. 
Now the fact is, there is no journal so good for the purpose as 
the New Yor« ScHoont JOURNAL, we think. It has been 
published eight years; was seen to be so valuable that N, Y. 
City supplied it free to its teachers. Its endeavor is to be of 
the highest practical value to teachers. It will not fill its 
pages with long-winded preachments on the “value of Educa- 
tion "—that is conceded. Its contributions will have the work. 
ing teacher constantly in view. Hence, no conclusion is more 
apparent than that every teacher should have it. 


—7—7oo, 
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of Things in Education. 








The School Journal is not at article of lurwry; it is as nec- 
essary to afteacher as arithmetic is to the scholar. It contains 
information that is tound in no book. It teaches the art and 
principles of teaching. No teacher can teach well without con- 
stantly replenishing his stock of knowledge concerning this 
difficult art, and in no place isjthis knowledge so well classified 





worth one dollar. 





and condensedjas in the NEwgYORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 











NEW YORK SCHOOL JSOURNAL, 








The Scholars of our Schools Should have 
Good and Pure Reading. 


No fact is more lamentable than that the press is being 
powerfully used to corrupt and unsettle our youth. Especial- | 
ly it is to be noted that most of the story-papers made for boys 
and girls, deride the teacher and the school; the fermer is 
made out to be a tyrant whom it is right to treat with indigni- 
ty; they claim that school-book knowledge is useless; they | 
make the hero disobey his parents and teachers, run away 
from school, and yet contrary to God’s Law and human ex- 
perience, succeed better than the obedient, punctual scholar 
who stays athome! The effect of these papers which are 
printed by the hundreds of thousands is begining to be felt. | 
Frequent accounts appear in the daily papers of boys who com. | 
mit crime and declare ‘they read of such things in the story , 


papers.” It is of no use to deny children the opportunity to | 
read, for they will read. The true way is is to put good reading | 
in their hands. Besides they should be instructed to shun bad | 
reading, just as they are taught to shun poisons. | 

The Scholar’s Companion 
is devoted to interesting the pupilin his own improvement; | 
it will show the benefit of being a thorough scholar, of being | 
punctual and obedient. The stories will throw a halo around 
the duties of the school-room. It will supplement what is 
taught there, and have something to say to enliven each study. 
While it is useful and attractive to any young person, it is es- | 
pecially fitted for those who are in the school-room, whose 
minds are wakened up by contact with the teacher’s mind; it 
interests its readersin the subject of self-education. The 
Scno.ar’s COMPANION will be found. indispensable to th 
school room, because it “interests the pupil in finding out | 
things.” This is the language of the teachers, To teachers | 
we say: We want the best compositions for publication, alsc | 
incidents that show what boys and girls “can do when they 
try ;” please remember that we ask your hearty co-operation 
and correspondence in the useful work. Send us fresh dia- 
logues and declamations and any other things you deem valu- 
able. 


Ne Scholar Can Afford To Do Without It, 

This is for these reasons: 1. It will create a constant desire | 
for an education, and that is one of the noblest feelings a child 
ever has. Now it is a fact that a great deal of time is wasted 
because a pupil’s energies are asleep. The COMPANION will 
wake him up to a sense of his needs and will develop and cul- 
tivate a love for knowledge, and thus prove a constant incentive 
to application. (2) New things are constantly being discover- 
ed in Gecgraphy and History for example, and this paper will 
lay them before its readers every month; these will be of 
great interest and profit. The questions proposed will interest 
young and old; it keeps all the faculties thinking and search- 
ing to answer them, and many a young child has taken new 
courage when it has succeeded, aol it is announced in the pa- 
per—it becomes a new being afterwards, (3) The Compan- 
ION exerts a powerful influence in bringing school and home 
nearer together. It will causo a greater appreciation of the 
teacher's work, especially of the newer and better methods of 
teaching now coming into use, because these will be alluded 
to inthis paper. For these and many other reasons our paper 
is an indispensable SCHOLAR’s COMPANION. Desiring to in- 
crease its circulation we ask your attention to the excellent 
pay we give for little work. Read over the Premium List. 
Especially note the Dictionary— for every one needs that—you 
get the paper and Dictionary for less than what the latter 
would cost you. 

Remember the paper is only 50 cents a year. Remember 
you can work for it in your neighborhood and earn a great deal 
of money and spend but little time. Write if you want to act 
as an agent and make*$100.00 or more. Remember there is no 
other paper like the SCHOLAR'’8 COMPANION. 





Our Premium List. 


10. ————— 


These premiums are to be given to our subscribers, either 
New York School Journal or Scholar’s Companion, whe 
who send in the number of new subscribers mentioned. 

ta” Every article warranted to give satisfac- 
an 
tion, 
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PREMIUMS, |: [2s 
BR IB SIEE 
The Tlustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary. $ .75} 1) 1 
(Send ten cents for postage.) - ~ ; | 
A Four Bladed Ivory handled Pocket Kaife™ for! 
Lady, - - = - ~ | 125) 2/1 | 
The same as above for a Gentleman. = 1.25] 2} 1 
A Handsome Rolled Gold Plate Locket. - | 
(Send ten cents for postage) = - | 200) 2/1 
Wood's Botanical Pocket Magnifier, 3 powers. 1,50; 2 | 1 
Wood's Botanical Microscope, complete. - 3.00) 4/;2 
Lady’s Gold Plated Neck Chain, very handsome.| 3.00, 4 | 2 
Gent's or Boys Gold Plated Watch Chain, very Bons il 
_ handsome, - - ~ ~ "| 3.00) 4 | 2 
Gent's or Boy's Best Rolled Gold Plate Watch } 
Chain. very handsome, - - |10.00) 14) 4 
Gent's Nickel Watch, Open Face, Stem Winder. | 15.00] 35 10 
Gent 8 Coin Silver Watch, Hunting Case. 15.00} 35 10 
Boy's te ies es 7 “4 15.00) 35 | 10 
Lady's Solid Gold Watch, Hunting Case, Full 
Jewelled. - ~ - — |35.00) 70 | 20 
Lady's Rolled Gold Plate Watch and Guard | 
Chain, 60 inches long. - - - |30.00) 65 18 
A Splendid 12 Stop Cabinet Organ. - 200. |375 100 
A Nickel-Plated Clock. - - - | 3.00112! 4 











| ble purchasers of their own. 


| timating how the premium was obtained or how much it cost. 
} A merchant will not admit his inability to supply an article at 


| ranted. 


‘ secure this valuable 


The Scholar’s Companion is given as a premium 
to any one who sends us five subscribers including his own; 
or to any JOURNAL subscriber who sends another JOURNAL 
subscriber. And the JOURNAL is given as a premium to any 
one who sends 10 subscribers to the COMPANION or a club of 
5 to the JOURNAL including his own. 

1. One subscription for the ScHOOL JouRNAL will count on 
a club for any premium, the same as four subscriptions to the 
SCHOLAR's COMPANION, unless otherwise stated. 

2. All subscribers may be for-either paper; or a part may 
be for one and a for the other. 

3. Aclub may include subscribers from several post offices. 

4. We believe that every person who shall read this, can 
obtain subscribers enough to secure free, as a premium, any 
article on our list. But if any one should not care to do so, 
send as many as convenient and two-thirds as much cash ez- 
tra, as would pay for the subscribers lacking. For instance, 
suppose the premium desired is the Lady’s Gold Watch, and 
that 16 subscribers for the COMPANION and 2 for the JoURNAL 
have been obtained—equivalent to 24 COMPANION subscribers, 
or 36 less than the number required to complete the club. The 
36 subscribers for the COMPANION at 50 cents each, amount 
to $18., two-thirds of which ($12.) would be the amount requir- 
ed in addition to the subscribers obtained, for the watch. 

5. The person making up the club must be a subscriber, as 
the object of this premium list is to benefit our subscribers. 

Concerning Watches. 

We offer Swiss, instead of American watches, because they 
cost much less. We are aware that American watches are 
generally supposed to be superior because they are made by | 
machinery. But the Swiss people as well as we, have large 
factories, the best machinery and the most skilled operatives, 
who receive less wages than American manufacturers are 
obliged to pay. Hence, we cannot to any extent, compete suc- 
cessfully in an open market with Swiss manufacturers. 

It used to be a notorious fact that American sewing machines 
could be bought in Europe at half the prices at which they 
would be sold by merchants here. The same is now true in re- 
gard to watches. Our manufacturers require dealers here to 
pay very much more than is obtained from the European trade 
‘or the same goods. The greater part of the difference, amount- 
ing to hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, paid by the 
American trade, is expended by our manufacturers in directly 
or indirectly discrediting the value of European goods to possi- 


Another important fact not generally known, is that an 
American “movement” which sella for $50. wholesale, costs 
less than $4. more to make than one which sell for $10. All 
parts of both are made by the same machinery. Also, the ex- 
pense of manufacturing in large quantities the works or move- 
ment of any watch which can be bought at retail for $75. or 
less, is not more than $7. \ 

We are outside of all so-called ‘‘ combinations;” and the 
pre niums which we offer are bought in an open market where 
the largest cash orders secure the manufacturer's low- 
est living rates. And the person who chooses a premium 
instead of a cash commission receives the most value which 
we, with all our advantages, can obtain for the money sent us. 
As a rule we can give about 3 dollars worth for every dollar in 
commissions. And if for any reason whatever, a premium should 
fail to give perfect satisfaction, it should be returned in good 
order, in which case we wi!l exchange it, or the cash commis- 
sions sent for it will be refunded. 

Persons wishing to test the value of a watch or other prem- 
ium, should go to places where such goods are sold and in- 
quire what an article to match it can be suppiied for—not in- 


our rates, if the object of the inquiry should be first suspected. 
Lady’s Gold Watch. 


This is a full-jewelled, patent lever, (Jules Mathey), in solid 
gold, hwnting cases, and enclosed in a handsome velvet-lined 
watch-case. It is warranted to be a good time keeper; and is 
offered asa premium for 70 subscribers for the ScHOLAR’s 
COMPANION, or 20 subscribers for the ScHoot JOURNAL. 

Gentleman’s Watch. 

No. 1 is a very heavy, open-face, nickel case, patent lever, 
stem winder—{J, Lieberman), and is an excellent time keeper. 
Given as a premium for 35 subscribers for SCHOLAR’s Com- 
PANION, or 10 subscribers for Schoo JournNAL. No. 2 is 
an extra jewelled, patent lever movement, in coin silver hunt- 
ing cases. An excellent time keeper, and given for 35 sub- 
scribers for SCHOLAR’S COMPANION or 10 subscribers for the 
ScHooL JOURNAL. 





Boy’s Watch. 


—In coin silver hunting cases (J. Raymond), patent lever, and | 
given for 35 subscribers for the SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, or 
10 subscribers for the ScHoOL JOURNAL. Every watch war- 


' 


Lady’s Watch Chain. 

This is 60 inches long, with tassels and a magnificent Slide, 
mounted with Stone Cameo and Pearls. It is one of the hand- 
somest chains manufactured, the best Rolled Gold Plote, and 
will last a lifetime, looking as well as solid gold. Given for 65 
subscribers for the SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, or 18 subscribers 
for the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Pocket Knives. 

A Pocket Knife is quite indispensable, and no }) 
person can afford to carry a poor one; and yet fi 
few others are sold on account of the extra ex- 
pense of good ones. We offer only such as are 
warranted to give satisfaction. No. 1 is a substantial, four 
bladed lady’s knife with ivory handles. No. 2 is a four bladed 
knife suitable for either gentlemen or boys—see illustration. 
It has fine, ivory handles, and is substantial and finely finished. 
Either knife will be mailed free as a premium, for 2 subscribers 
for the COMPANION. 

The Illustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary. 
Mailed free to any subscriber who will send us 50 cents for one 
new subscription to the COMPANION (and 10 cents more for 

), or two to one who sends one new subscriber to the 
OURNAL. a little effort every boy or girl in a school may 





| sists of 12 parts, 


| A, 
| powers, 


Rolled Plate Locket. , . 

We are enabled to offer a greater 
bargain in this than in any other 
premium, because the manufacturers 
of these goods have gone out of the 
business and offer us the balance of 
their stock at less than cost to maka. 
These lockets have been frequently 
sold at retail for three dollars each ; 
and yet we offer to mail one free as 
a premium, to any subscriber who 
shall send us but two subscribers for 
the COMPANION with 10 cents for 
postage. 


Cabinet Organs. 
The Cabinet Organ is one of the 
finest instruments made. It has 12 





Lady’s Locket. 
stops, a beautiful case, and while it has a very sweet tone it is 
powerful enough for a church or a school-room. If a school 


should take hold with earnestness it could easily purchase this 
elegant instrument; 375 subscribers could be obtained in every 
town by an active committee of scholars. Let the matter be 
brought up before the school and discussed, and the plan stat- 
ed; then appoint a committee of the best workers to canvass 
the town, and draw up a@ paper and get the School Board to 
recommend the plan and it will succeed. In many instances 
there are public spirited citizens who will give $5 or $10 each 
in cash. This can count in this way ; $10 will count as 30 sub- 
scribers; $20 as 65; $30 as 100; 40 as 135; $50 as 170. 
Wood's Botanical Microscope. 

Upon the sense of sight more than upon any other faculty do 
we depend fora knowledge and appreciation of the world 
around us; and whatever aids in increasing the keenness and 
clearness of our vision must, of course, be not only a source 
of pleasure, but an assistant cf great practical utility, This 
Wood's Botanical Microscope does. It not only doubles and 
quadruples the power of casing things, butit multiplies that 
power by tens and hundreds of times. 

A microscope is useful in ~proportion as it increases the ca- 
pacity to see small things clearly. For instance, an insect 
which appears to be without form and no larger than a mite, 
when examined under the Botanical Microscope, is seen to be 
as exquisitely formed and as delicately colored as any of its 
larger species. The skin upon a person’s face and hands ap- 
pears to be almost as rough and coarse as the hide of a rhinoc- 
eros. The various parts of flowers are so much e as 
to exhibit varied attractions, which only Infinite skill could 
have planned and executed. This microscope enables any one 
to see in the most familiar objects, new forms and beauties, 
which are amusing, entertaining and instructive. - 

To be in the highest degree useful, a mictoscope must have 
sufficient space between the object under examination and its 
lenses, to allow the object to be turned and examined on all 
sides, to be picked apart and examined while under the eye; 
and it the same time it must magnify sufficiently to show a 
parts of the object clearly and distinctly. 

Another requisite isa mirror, for reflecting the light wu 
through transparentobjects. In this respect Wood's is sete 
or to any other instrument which can be bought for its price, 

The apparatus for “housing” small insects and for liquid 
objects is also an important feature of this microscope. It con- 
sists of two strips of glass, the under and thicker one having 
. trough in it deep enough to contain small living objects, 
which, being thus “housed,” may be placed upon the stand 
underneath the springs, and examined at leisure, Extra sets 
of these may be ordered with the instrument, at five cents. 


Note these points. It enlarges one's ‘ 
appreciation of the Creator and of His attri- 
butes. It cultivates a love of the beautiful 
and the good. It opens up to us an infinite 
variety of natural curiosities, the observa- 
tion of which as a pastime affords unbound- 
ed enjoyment, 
with the acquisi- 
tion of most use- 
ful knowledge. 
It is the best de- 
tector of coun- 
tarfeit money. It 
will expose the 
shoddy material 
in cloth, paper, 
ete. 

Wood's Botan- 
ical Microscope 
(see Fig. 1) cone 






viz.: 2 Lenses, 
of different 
a Dia- 
phragm, and a 
Vuleanized Rub- 
ber Case, B, which constitute the magnifier part and will be sold 
separately when desired. The remaining parts are the Upright 
C, the Stand G, the Clasps D, D, 2 Glass Slides F, a Mirror J, 
and 2 Dissecting Instruments—all packed 
in @ neat and substantial Case. The Stand 
part is double plated with coin silver. 

The price of the microscope complete is 
$3.00, post paid; and the magnifier part 
alone $1.50, 

Fig. 2. Magnifier Open. Its lenses may 
be used separately or together, affording 
the three magnifying powers which are 
most frequently useful. 
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(Extract from a letter.) “The County Superintendent lately 
visited my school and expressed himself surprised to find it im 
such excellent order. I told him the JouURNAL made me teach 


well and the COMPANION made the scholars interested. He 
sat down and examined both of them and said they were the 
best papers he ever saw.” 








